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so to speak, legally modified ; at the theatre they will
be riotously overthrown.
The drama brings out most of the good qualities,
and almost all the defects, inherent in democratic
literature. Democratic peoples hold erudition very
cheap, and care but little for what occurred at Rome
and Athens ; they want to hear something which
concerns themselves, and the delineation of the
present age is what they demand. . . .
When the democratic classes rule the stage, they
introduce as much licence in the manner of treating
subjects as in the choice of them. As the love of the
drama is, of all literary tastes, that which is most
natural to democratic nations, the number of authors
and of spectators, as well as of theatrical representa-
tions, is constantly increasing among these com-
munities. A multitude composed of elements so
different, and scattered in so many different places,
E cannot acknowledge the same rules or submit to the
same laws. No concurrence is possible among
judges so numerous, who know not when they may
meet again ; and therefore each pronounces his own
sentence on the piece. If the effect of democracy is
generally to question the authority of all literary rules
and conventions, on the stage it abolishes them
altogether, and puts in their place nothing but the
whim of each author and of each public.
The drama also displays in an especial manner the
truth of what I have said before in speaking more
generally of style and art in democradc literature.
... In democracies, dramatic pieces are listened
to, but not read. Most of those who frequent the
^amusements of the stage do not go there to seek
the pleasures of the mind, but the keen emotions of
the heart. They do not expect to hear a fine literary-
work, but to see a play ; and provided the author